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LETTERS from the Members 


A Judge ‘*Works”’! 
BELIEVE the W maga- 


zine is in a class by itself and sets 
such a standard for literary magazines 
that it well deserves a medal. Being 
laid aside by an accident, I had plenty 
of leisure and spent three full days 
reading thoroughly the contestants 
which I assisted in judging. A mem- 
ber of the Artists Club of a nearby city 
helped me judge the makeup and art. 
[ don’t suppose I shall ever again have 
the time to do such a critical investiga- 
tion. It seemed to me that economy 
torced some of the best magazines to 
use a poor type that pulled down their 
rating; that they chose to admit many 
students to a broadening project rather 
than to make a good showing. 


S. B.—N. J. 


Doubts, Dollars 
- OUR special permission for late 


entry gave our staff an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider the decision not to 
renew membership. For the last two 
years we have not been financially able 
to send delegates to the C. S. P. A. 
Convention. The criticisms we had re- 
ceived on our publication were so gen- 
eral, and, in some cases, superficial, 
that we thought it inadvisable to reg- 
ister again. However, by publishing a 
score card our enterprising staff raised 
a fund to finance a delegation to the 
last Convention. 


The score card gave the basketball 
schedules surrounded by ads from local 
merchants. 


Thank You 
_ OUR presence at the South Caro- 


lina School Press Association, 
though quite short-lived, means a great 
deal to the boys and girls and added a 
lot to the effectiveness of the conclave. 
...I wish you could have remained 
over for the banquet which concluded 
the Convention for it was a great suc- 
cess . . . we are trying hard to merit 
the medalist award next year. 


F.C. K.—S. C. 


This letter refers to the presence of 
the Director of the C. S. P. A. and Edi- 
tor of the “Review” at the organization 
convention of the South Carolina 
School Press Association at Greenville, 


>» 


Asks a Favor 


I S it permissible to ask favors of you 
when we are not able to join the 
Associated Teachers College Press, or 
even hope to? There are only eighty 
students in this school. We are not 
sure that we can have any kind of pub- 
lication, but what we hope for is an in- 
expensive method of printing. Are you 
at liberty to, and willing to give me 
the addresses of some of the com- 
panies who do that kind of mimeo- 
graphing which looks like typewriting? 
Perhaps that is not what I mean, at 
all. I know, or think I know,—that 
there are some new ways of photo- 
graphing or in some way other than 
printing or mimeographing—the text. 

Perhaps I’m all wrong and these new 
ways are more, rather than less, ex- 
pensive. However, I should like a list 
of firms other than regular printers, if 
you would be so kind as to send it to 
me. 


M. U.—Mass. 


I am delighted to be of service to you 
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in any and every way possible whether 
or not your publication becomes a mem- 
ber of this Association. We have been 
helping many advisers in the same sit- 
uation as you find yourself and have 
been greatly pleased to do so. 


There are many ways of producing 
a publication and more are being de- 
veloped each year. The easiest and 
most inexpensive is the mimeographed 
publication. This you can turn out in 
your own school—for I presume you 
have a mimeograph machine—and your 
students will, by experimenting, be able 
to do a wide variety of work with out- 


Under 


separate cover I am sending you a pub- 


standing artistic developments. 


lication prepared for distribution at our 
March, 1935, Convention by a group of 
schools publishing mimeographed pa- 
pers, each contributing one or more 
pages to the “Mimeo.” These students 
were younger than yours would be so I 
am sure you will be able to achieve 
more marked results. 


Multigraphing is a process similar to 
mimeographing excepting that metal 
strips or individual letters are used in 
place of the fiber stencils on the drum 
of the machine. Planographing is an- 
other method of reproduction in which 
you type a clear copy of your publica- 
He then 
photographs it and reproduces your 
publication from his plates. The mul- 
tilith is still another process in which 


tion for the planographer. 


the impression’ is made photographi- 
cally, I believe, on a light weight metal 
sheet resembling the fiber stencil and at- 
tached to a drum in somewhat the same 
fashion. 


With a circulation of approximately 
eighty or one hundred copies, such as 
the case would be in your school, I be- 
lieve the best and most inexpensive way 
of starting your publication is by using 
the mimeograph. After your school has 
become accustomed to this type of pub- 
lication and you have been able to de- 
termine its reception by the school and 
community you may then desire to ex- 
pand into other fields. 


One Division of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association is devoted ex- 
clusively to publication work in Teach- 
ers Colleges or Schools of Education. 
I am placing your name on the mailing 
list to receive our literature and what- 
ever bulletins may be issued from time 
to time by that Division. 
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PERSISTENCE 


Experience Gives 
Weight to Words 


ANY requests have come to us 
for copies of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
address to the delegates to the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the C. S. P. A. 
at the luncheon on March 14, 1936, 
concluding the three-day event so we 
take great pleasure in presenting it 
here in the first issue of the “Review” 
for the academic—and publishing— 
year, 1936-37. It will serve as a 
pleasant reminder to those who were 
present at that noted gathering and 
as sound advice to all from one whose 
life has given her experiences beyond 
the range of most people and whose 
words, as a consequence, carry with 
them the weight of authority. 





Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 








I" is a great pleasure to be with you 
this year because I had hoped to 
be with you last year and then could 
not come. As I have been listening and 
teading in the papers of all the things 
that you have been doing and accomp- 
lishing, the one thing I have thought 
of most frequently, is how very often 
it would have profited me if I had 
helped to edit a school paper. I never 
did, but since 1922, when I began to 
send out a little mimeographed paper 
throughout the State of New York to 
the Democratic women and gradually 
got to sending out once a month a 
printed paper, I often have wished that 
I had had some previous experience. 
I think I know of all your troubles— 
getting copy in on time—trying to make 
it fit—pasting it up, and even more, I 
know how hard it is to get enough 
advertising to make it pay! 

So, while I did not begin as you be- 
gan, I do know something about the 
work that you are doing and I can 
say with conviction that it is a most 
useful work to do. It will help you 
even if you do not go into the news- 
paper or publishing field. You never 
van tell how useful something will be 
that you have previously learned to do. 
Udo not really care what it is—some- 
time or other you’re going to find it 
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useful if it is only because it will help 
you to understand what somebody else 
has to do. 


HAVE found that one of the most 

valuable things in a rather long life, 
is to gather up, as you go along, every 
bit of experience, every bit of knowl- 
edge you can. Not that you are going 
to have to use it, but it will help you 
to understand life—to understand peo- 
ple better. And that is one of the 
really important things that you need 
to do. 


It is a curious thing that we find it 
necessary to settle down in our own 
little groups and that we go round and 
round in that community and do not 
know about things that happen in other 
places and to other people. And from 
my point of view, what we need more 
than anything else, as we grow older 
and take up our lives in this country— 
is to have citizens who really under- 
stand the problems of people and con- 
ditions all over the country. 

I have an English friend who lived 
here with her husband many years but 
most of her time she spent in Wash- 
ington or New England. This year she 
came back after being away a good 
many years and started out to see the 


country. The other day I had a let- 
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WINS says Mrs. Roosevelt 


ter from her when she had reached 
New Mexico. She wrote: “What a 
country you have! How do you ever 
get governed?” Sometimes I feel the 
same way because it is so tremendous! 
How, we, as citizens are to learn about 
the different interests of all the people 
in different parts of the country, is 
really a problem. It really takes your 
breath away! 


You are making a good start, how- 
ever. You are beginning now in your 
school papers to learn of the interests 
of people from various parts of the 
country. Your interest in school papers 
gives you the opportunity to meet other 
editors and other people and that is 
going to mean a great deal to you as 
you grow older. 


OW, I do not think it would be 

fair of me to come here today 
and not tell you a few things I have 
had in my mind about school papers 
for some time. Some of you may have 
done it for a long time, but it seems 
to me that school papers ought to take 
an interest in civic and government 
matters. And I think one way of doing 
it would be to get in touch with your 
various state and national party com- 
mittees and get them directly to an- 
swer questions that come up about cur- 
rent policies or anything that you are 
interested in in your school or your 
own community that touches on the 
government activities at the time. 


I have often thought that to begin 
that wav would make it much easier to 
take an active part in the duties of 
citizenship of your locality and your 
country. Now, many of you will prob- 
ably some day take an active part in 
the government in some way. Some 
of you may run for state legislator, 
some of you may find yourselves in 
civil service, or in some position where 
a real background or knowledge of 
governmental things will be useful and 
I think you could begin and do a really 
valuable thing in your school papers 
by contacting the state and national 
party organizations and asking them 
to give you material that would be both 
interesting and useful in your publica- 
tions. 


I have been interested in school 
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magazines and papers for a long while 
because my own boys have always been 
interested in their school publications 
and my husband, I think, still feels 
that he knows all there is to know 
about being an editor because when he 
was in college he ran the “Crimson” 
and he still tells the story about the 
“scoop” he got when he was running 
for editor, and I think I shal) have to 
tell you about that. 


E discovered that a very cele- 
brated relative of his was com- 
ing to visit the President of Harvard 
University, and being a self-appointed 
representative, he just decided he 
would go and ask certain questions. 
Being a cousin, he got in and asked 
his questions which had something to 
do with college activities and policies, 
and his story was printed. And then 
the heavens fell because they did not 
think the story should have been print- 
ed or that he should have had that 
“scoop.” But just the same, he got on 
the “Crimson,” and so he is very proud 
of having obtained his interview de- 
spite all the difficulties. Perhaps he 
took a little advantage of his relative! 
You will probably find yourselves in 
the same position if you go into news- 
paper work. I am interested to see so 
many girls in newspaper work because 
I see so many women reporters. Many 
girls write me to ask if they should go 
into newspaper work. I always think 
that if you are a woman and are going 
into this field of work, you must have 
health that no amount of work can 
break down. You have to keep your- 
self in perfectly good condition and it 
is hard discipline. And then you have 
to have a curiosity about everything if 
you are going to be a good reporter. 
You can’t pass anything up because 
you think it is not going to be inter- 
esting. The thing you pass up will 
probably turn out to be the most in- 
teresting item in the day’s news. So, 
you must be curious about everything. 
I think it is a fascinating profession, 
yet it is a profession no one should 
go into unless he has a real love for it. 
For that matter, I doubt if there is 
anything you should go into unless 
you have a love for it. 


I HAVE just come back frora a trip 
and while away one day I gave ex- 
press orders that I would give no in- 
terviews. I returned to my room and 
the telephone rang. Mary Jones was 
on the wire. Her paper had sent her 
fifty miles to get an interview. I wasn’t 
giving any interviews and had to re- 
fuse her. She told me that she had 
met me sometime before in New York, 
that she was very tired and had been 
waiting to see me for some days. How- 
ever, I was very hard on her and said 
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I could not see her. She stuck to it, 
though, and all afternoon she kept 
calling to ask for her interview. I think 
we answered the telephone every half 
hour. Finally she said, ‘My paper 
only wants to ask two questions—if I 
can only come up for five minutes— 
I am so tired, Mrs. Roosevelt, and I 
can’t go back without it.” So I let 
her in. Persistence wins, but it takes 
a lot of courage to go ahead! 


So whatever this experience you are 
getting now leads you into, you are go- 
ing to find it useful no matter what 
you do later on. All I can say to you 
today is that I hope in whatever you 
do, you will put as much energy and 
pep and spirit of good time (because 
I think you’re having it here) into it. 
If you can do your work, feeling that 
you are having a good time about it, 
you are going to be successful. 


Should We Change Our Plan? 


Shall We Pool Our Interests or Shall We Remain Independent? 


soy" our school there has developed 
a movement to have an all- 

activity ticket for the students 
and we (the school newspaper) have 
been urged strongly to cast out lot 
with the other groups. The benefits of 
such a move we have not seen. It 
would probably give us a 1,000 sub- 
scription but we would still have to 
wage a separate campaign for more 
subscriptions as our advertisers demand 
a large circulation,” writes a puzzled 
adviser. 


“The advocates of the movement 
argue that the plan has been success- 
ful elsewhere but can’t name the school 
publications that are in on it. Can you 
tell us who they are? And can you 
give us an idea of the benefits, dan- 
gers or other results from such an ar- 


rangement? What is your idea about 
2 9 
it? 


IMILAR suggestions have been 

made to other advisers who held 
to the same doubts and appealed for 
outside opinions. 

This request was turned over to Mr. 
Lambert Greenawalt, adviser to “The 
York High Weekly,” York, Pa., author 
of “School Press Management and 
Style,” chairman of the C. S. P. A. 
Committee on Standards and Judging 
and chairman of the committee which 
recently wrote the new Pennsylvania 
Course of Study in Journalism, for his 
advice and consideration. 


“If advertisers will expect a total of 
subscribers beyond 100 percent of your 
school, you may have to join the plan. 
I don’t know any other way to get the 
high goal of 100 percent. . . . I can 
see how, in a school of large enroll- 
ment, the plan would guarantee 
enough subscriptions, even at a low 
rate, to pay the printer almost without 
advertising. By this plan, in such 
schools, the publication does not need 
administrative or faculty co-operation 
for subscriptions. That averts a big 
‘headache.’ But the principle is wrong 


just the same. 


“Against every obstacle imaginable, 
“The York High Weekly” has come 
through with some profit each year for 
thirteen years. But it has been a fight. 
We are not subsidized from any source; 
we stand entirely on our own feet. 


cB ELOW, I am indicating some of 


the arguments pro and con: 


Ticket Plan 


Coercion of student. 

Less popular activities carried by 
stronger ones; hence, subsidies. 

Less “freedom of the press” be- 
cause more popular activity domi- 
nates—usually athletics. 

Endless arguments as to expen- 
ditures. 

Litle or no chance to build in- 
dividual activity surplus or reserve 
funds. 

Tendency to develop all-school 
or inter-group competition or poli- 
cies. 


On Your Own 


Student free to spend where he 
can and desires. 

Each activity self-supporting— 
a healthy state. 

Fair degree of “freedom.” 

Reasonable freedom in expendi- 
tures. 

Chance to establish a reserve. 

Less friction between activity 
groups. 


“Ultimately, under the all-activity 
plan, I believe the adviser is placed in 
an unfortunate position. What is ev- 
erybody’s business becomes no one per- 
son’s business. There is a tendency for 
those who are in one activity and a 
part of the pool to try a hand at run- 
ning other parts. Space allotments or 
prominence of items in the publication 
become bones of contention. In jus- 
tice to all sides, this could happen in 
any system. The basic reason, I be- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Results of Second Yearbook Critique and 
Contest Are Announced 


HIS year there were 157 books 

submitted in the Second Annual 

Yearbook Critique and Contest 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. 

More than ever, the Entry Form has 
proved a boon to your judges in the 
evaluations that lie behind the produc- 
tion of your book. In all cases, they 
have considered your book in the light 
of your Entry Form, which is revised 
yearly according to the need that 
arises. 


The Critique and Scoring Sheets 
have been revised, too, to be more in- 
clusive and this at the suggestion of 
your advisers. This improvement, also, 
will be continued where and when the 
practicability and need are ascertained. 


In the meantime may the best of 
good wishes be with you in the produc- 
ing of the current book. 


The following results are arranged 


in ALPHABETICAL form. 


1936 YEARBOOK RESULTS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Enrollment of 2,501 and Over“ 
Medalist 
BLUE AND WHITE SEMI-ANNUAL, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia 

CEHISEAN, Central High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

HUGHES AMATEUR HOURS, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

POINSETTIA, Hollywood High School, 
Hollywood, California 

RED AND WHITE, Lake 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

R. H. S. ANNUAL, Rockford High School, 
Rockford, Illinois 

TOM TOM, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


First Class 

CARDINAL CASTELLAN, Cooley High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

CINEMA, Lakewood High School, Lake- 
wood, Ohio 

COMMODORE, Maury High School, Nor- 
folk, Virginia 

GALLEON, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco, California . 

LINCOLNIAN, Lincoln High School, Ta- 
coma, Washington 

SCHURZONE, Schurz High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

SCROLL, Snyder High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 


View High 


Second Class 


GNOME, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

1936 MOHIAN, Murphy High School, Mo- 
bile, Alabama 


October, 1936 


* The proof of the pud- 
ding... The proof of the 


worth of the C. S. P. A. 
Yearbook Critique is shown 
in the greatly increased 
number entering the second 
contest. Prepare now to en- 
ter yours in the third. 


* 


CLASS BOOKS—Same Enrollment 
Medalist 


AURORA, Jefferson High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York 

CLASS RECORD, Germantown’ High 
School Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

POLARIS ANNUAL, North High School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


First Class 


CLASS BOOK, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 
LOOM, Textile High School, New York 


City 

MONROVIAN, Monroe High School, New 
York City 

SENIOR LOG, Madison High School, New 
York City 

SENIOR SAGA, Roosevelt High School, 
New York City 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Enrollment 1,501 to 2,500 
Medalist 
ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg High School, Wil- 


kinsburg, Pennsylvania 

CALDRON, Cleveland Heights High 
School Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

ECHO, Webster Groves High School, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri 

ae Libbey High School, Toledo, 

io 

LANTERN, Eastern High School, Lansing, 
Michigan 

MAROON AND WHITE, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Sioux City, Iowa 

OAK, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania 

RESUME, Springfield High School, Spring- 
field, Missouri 

TOTEM, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

TROJAN, Portsmouth High School, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio 

WESTERN HILLS ANNUAL, Western 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

WIZARD, Edison High School, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 


First Class 

ANGELUS, East High School, 
Colorado 

ANNUAL “W”, Waukegan Township High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois 

CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

CENTRAL WILDCAT, High 
Schcol, Pueblo, Colorado 

COLOPHON, Meyers High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania 

COYOTE, Wichita Falls 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

CRITERIAN, Central High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut 

FALCON, Northeast Catholic High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 

MONTICELLO, Jefferson High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 

PERISCOPE, Perth Amboy High School, 
Pe-th Amboy, New Jersey 

PROGRESS, Von Steuben High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

PURPLE AND GOLD, (June), Camden 
High School, Camden, New Jersey 

RAYEN ANNUAL, Rayen High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

SCRIBBLER, Spartansburg High School, 
Spartansburg, South Carolina 

TOTEM, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, New York 


Second Class 

HUMANIST, Memorial High School, West 
New York, New Jersey 

PURPLE AND GOLD (January), Camden 
High School, Camden, New Jersey 

SHUTTLE, Shaw High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

SPOKESMAN, Strong’ Vincent 
School, Erie, Pennsylvania 

VOYAGEUR, Freeport High School, Free- 
port, New York 

YE FALCONET, Castlemont High School, 
Oakland, California 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Enrollment 901 to 1,500 
Medalist 


THE GLEAM, Christman High School, In- 
dependence, Missouri 

MISKODEED, Mishawaka 
Mishawaka, Indiana 

THE SEQUOIAN, John Muir Technical 
High School, Pasadena, California 


THE THUNDERBOLT, Manual Training 
High School, Denver, Colorado 


First Class 


CARDINAL AND WHITE, Whittier High 
School, Whittier, California 


CARDINAL PENNANT, Senior 
School, Wauatosa, Wisconsin. 
THE CHAIN, Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia 

CYNOSURE, Linden High School, Linden, 
New Jersey 

EASTONIA, East High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The Editor Writes a 


THE STYLE BOOK SCORES 


66 E have used the third edition of the official style 
W book of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 

tion in a study of newspaper style which we made 
recently. 


“We have incorporated some of the features of your style 
book into one we propose to publish, and I should like to 
ask your permission to print them. I hope it will be possible 
for you to grant us this permission,” writes A. R. Sarrath, 
Jr., Managing Editor of “The Daily Tar Heel” of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Permission to do this was readily granted. The C. S. 
P. A. is both complimented and gratified to be of assistance 
to any school publication or school press association which 
has the interests of the publication, the school and the stu- 
dents at heart. For them the C. S. P. A. waives rules and 
regulations, suspends its normal business and works late 


into the night to be of help. 


But when appeals are made from organizations seeking 
to commercialize the field, the doors are closed and infor- 
mation is with-held. 


Again we state, that when the school publication becomes 
an instrument of gain, propaganda or promotion, it ceases 
to be the educational instrument it started out to be. When 
it leaves the company of the academic institution and _ its 
manifold parts in which it had its origin and from which 
it takes its inspiration and sustenance, it starts on the path 
to disillusionment and ultimate failure. 


Four 


“SCHOLARSHIPS--CASH 


PRIZES--HONORS” 
O reads the flaring headlines in a “message” to teachers 
% and students of America’s high schools in a leading 
publication. This has nothing to do directly with 
school publications but it touches upon a fundamental 
phase of education that the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation has brought to the attention of its members on 
numerous occasions. 


There is a tendency in some quarters to enter the schools 
with all sorts of competitions and prizes. If as many agen- 
cies were permitted entrance as request the permission— 
and some do not bother with this formality—our class- 
rooms would become laboratories where students and 
teachers would toil over innumerable competitive propo- 
sitions which are promotion or propaganda at their best. 


Some of these are cloaked with an “educational” aspect 
that but dimly conceals their aims and objectives. Their 
persistence, however, leads one to believe that some of us 
in the educational world are still gullible for they could not 
continue unless they received encouragement. 


In the school press field there are many opportunities 
for adding the dollar sign to the publication. It is our be- 
lief that whenever financial awards become the dominant 
issue, interest of the school at large declines; that if some 
students receive compensation for performing a normal 
school function, all who move a finger must be paid for 
their labor; that when material gain becomes the incentive 
for doing a good piece of work in any field of study or en- 
deavor the school offers in its program the education and 
development of youth has lost its major attribute. 


We believe that there are some who work still for the 
spiritual values and they alone will be blessed with a peren- 
nial zest for what we call the fun of the game. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


HERE is no official connection whatsoever between the 

C. S. P. A. and the School Publication Analytical 

Service of York, Pa., circulars for which were dis- 
tributed during the past several months. This Association 
endorses no school press critical service except that which 
it operates within its own organization. 


vy 7 y 


The Associated School Press of Columbus, Ohio, is un- 
known to an outstanding school press adviser of that city 
to whom we wrote for information concerning its set-up. 
Circulars and a prospectus were widely distributed but no 
street address appears in the printed matter. This will be 
further investigated and a report given to our membership 
through the “Review.” 


7 7 7 


Notice was sent in accordance with the order of the court, 
June 17, “To the Members of Associated Collegiate Press 
of the National Scholastic Press Association, Inc., a dis- 
solved Wisconsin Corporation” that Arthur L. May, Re- 
ceiver, had applied to the Circuit Court of Dane County 
in Madison, Wis., for an order approving the terms of set- 
tlement proposed in the action as set forth in his petition. 


Hearing was held on July 9. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED AND REVIEWED 


NEWSPAPER MAKEUP by John E. 
Allen, Harper and Brothers, New 
York 


ERE, advisers and editors, is a 

book that is a necessity for your 

library because of its practicabil- 
ity of ideas which will improve the ty- 
prographical appearance of your news- 
papers. 

Its author, “the best-konwn man in 
the field”, has been the Editor of ‘The 
Linotype News”, the newspaper that is 
an example of good journalistic prac- 
tice, since its inception fourteen years 
ago. 

The need for such a book that covers 
the many phases of newspaper makeup 
was so great that, since its publication 
on March 19, a second printing was 
necessary—a record for a book of this 
type. 

Consisting of 495 pages and more 
than 400 examples of good and bad 
newspaper makeup, the book contains 
detailed accounts of type, its legibility, 
column and page sizes, leading, spac- 
ing, boxes, heads, page makeup, and 
illustrations. It is a complete compen- 
dium of workable ideas from a man 
who has had years of experience as a 
printer and newspaperman. 

Improvement of the attractiveness 
and legibility of newspapers is the prin- 
cipal concern of the book which is ade- 


quately and thoroughly covered.—D. 
D. W. 


THE COLLEGE EDITOR’S DESK 
BOOK by Robert E. Harris, Los An- 


geles, California, Junior College. 


EACHERS in journalism will wel- 
come this new handbook which in 
brief and concise form gives the rules 
and examples governing the editing of 
campus news and opinion. A manual 
of only sixty-nine pages, six by nine, 
it deals with the various problems that 
confront the student editor. The ar- 
rangement of the work, and the manner 
of presentation, make it an invaluable 
aid for the rushed and busy editor. 
Known formerly as the Junior Col- 
legian Style Book, this has been pub- 
lished by the student newspaper of the 
Los Angeles Junior College which won 
the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion’s “All-American” rating on three 
different occasions, and was twice the 
recipient of the Columbia “Medalist” 
award. Since its rules were deemed 
applicable to good campus journalism 
everywhere, the book was given to the 
public under its new name.—L. G. 
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STUDENT NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING by U. N. Hoffman, Laural 
Bookcraft, Tacoma, Washington. 


PPLYING to high school journal- 

ism the principle of the old coun- 

try store placard, “If you don’t see 

what you want, ask for it,” U. N. Hoff- 

man of Stadium 

High School, Ta- 

coma, Washington, 

had news writing 

teachers and advisers 

indicate in a ques- 

tionnaire their re- 

quirements for a text 

usable in journalism 

classes. What these 

instructors expressed 

U.N. Hoffman as their wants is em- 

bodied in ‘See, Know and Tell— 

Well,” published in 1934 by the Laural 
Bookcraft, Tacoma, Washington. 

The author, formerly city editor of 
the Tacoma “Ledger,” and with four- 
teen years’ experience teaching journal- 
ism, states that the purpose of his book 
is two-fold: “First, to train young peo- 
ple to write well through inculcation of 
sound newspaper principles and prac- 
tices, and thereby become—some, at 
least—good amateur (not professional) 
reporters and editors; second, to give 
them a slight insight into the making 


* 


Advisers Present 
Views On Books 


HE “Review” is not given to ex- 


tensive book reviewing except in 
cases where there is a direct applica- 
tion of the book in question to the 
school publication world. To at- 
tempt a review of all the works ap- 
pearing in the field of journalism 
would be an endless and, we believe, 
a meaningle-s. task. After all, we are 
more intere:ted in what pertains to 
school publications and to the prob- 
lems of advisers and editors than to 
the fie!d of professional journalism. 
This group of books is of direct in- 
terest to cur chosen field and we have 
sought an even closer contact than an 
editorial chair implies by having 
them read and reviewed by a group 
of advi-ers-in-service. These review- 
ers weze members of the class in jour- 
nalism and school publications work 
conducted ty the Editor and C. S. 


P. A. Director this past summer. 


of the American newspaper, a mighty 
social force touching all intimately and 
inevitably throughout life.” From first 
to last, Mr. Hoffman stresses the cul- 
tural value of high school journalism. 
which is accomplishing the purpose of 
its introduction into the curriculum— 
to make English composition more vital 
to the student. 


F ORTY chapters planned to cover 

all phases of newswriting for high 
school publications answer adequately 
practically all student and _ teacher 
problems concerned with evaluation of 
news, technique in news stories, feature 
stories, editorials, special types, enter- 
tainment, headlines, makeup and or- 
ganization. Mr. Hoffman through 
questions and exercises stimulates the 
students to approach technical perfec- 
tion. However, he does not presuppose 
wholesale student proficiency in me- 
chanics of writing; reviews intended 
for self instruction in grammar, punc- 
tuation, diction and spelling are in- 
cluded in this volume. 

Especially valuable are the abundant 
samples of illustrative material, speci- 
men work done by the best professional 
newspapers paralleled with the best 
available examples of amateur (high 
school) production. The mere list of 
the nation’s outstanding dailies and 
high-ranking high school publications 
consulted proves the variety of sources 
from which the author’s discriminating 
selection has been made. 

Students’ opportunities to exercise 
originality and ingenuity will develop 
in the broad field indicated by Mr. 
Hoffman, who encourages the ambi- 
tious student-humorist by suggesting, 
in Chapter 27, a valuable list of ref- 
erences ranging from Stephen Lea- 
cock’s whimsical essays to “The Step- 
by Step Building of a Joke,” by George 
A. Posner. 

The author proves his shrewd appre- 
ciation of constructive criticism by seek- 
ing it from teacher-advisers before at- 
tempting to compile a book for their 
school use; the result is a very satis- 
factory practical text in high school 
journalism.—M. J. 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLISH. 
ING PRODUCTION  YEAR- 
BOOK. Irwin Robinson, Editor; 
Coiton Press, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City 


a . primarily to be valu- 
able to printers, buyers of print- 
ing, production men in advertising 
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agencies, book, periodical, newspaper 
and directory publishing firms, this an- 
nual book may be of importance to 
those advisers who have the urge to 
delve into the intracacies of production 
more deeply. 

As a reference manual, it contains ac- 
curate data on binding, color, copy. 
photoengraving, type faces, estimating 
printing, ink, paper, postal informa- 
tion, etc. 

All the stories are written by men 
who are experts in their field. The edi- 
tor says in the Foreword, 

“Calculated on the basis of time, it 
is probable that well over a thousand 
years of experience are represented in 
the background of those who partici- 
pated in compiling the ‘Production 
Yearbook’.” 

For advisers who have school print- 
shops and for school printers, this 
book would be an asset. 


JOURNALISTIC WRITING—Sec- 
ond Edition Revised, by Grant Mil- 
nor Hyde. D. A. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Company, N. Y. 


F you believe that a journalistic 
I course in the high school is pri- 

marily concerned with training a 
staff for the student publication, or 
that it is a vocational course training 
for newspaper positions, you will not 
approve of Grant M. Hyde’s “Journal- 
istic Writing.” To quote the preface, 
the educational aims of this book may 
be expressed as follows: 

1. To use journalistic subject and 

methods to arouse interest in ad- 
vanced composition courses that 
will be quite as valuable to future 
business men, plumbers, teachers, 
lawyers, and stenographers, as to 
future journalists. 
To teach young people to read 
the newspaper intelligently, to dis- 
criminate in selecting newspapers, 
to support the better type of jour- 
nalism, and to get the greatest per- 
sonal benefit out of their news- 
paper reading. 


The book is divided into two parts, 
Journalistic Writing and Student News- 
papers, with the teaching emphasis on 
the former. The first part is a course 
in composition with a journalistic atti- 
tude, while the second part serves as an 
excellent reference book for both ad- 
viser and editor. 

One feature of the text is that it in- 
cludes very few clippings, but through 
a clipping book project keeps both 
teacher and pupil alive to today’s not 
last year’s journalism. Two other 
sound teaching devices are the “Word 
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Diez,’ a vocabulary builder, and the 
presentation of the Style Sheet one rule 
at a time. The exercise material is 
plentiful and flexible. 


T HE book is a successful attempt to 

solve the problem of the teacher- 
adviser who sees the value of the news- 
writing course in motivated composi- 
tion and training for citizenship, but 
who must at the same time develop a 


staff to carry on the school publica- 
tion.—G. L. 


“SEE, KNOW AND TELL—WELL” 
by U. N. Hoffman, Laural Book- 
craft, Tacoma, Washington. 


HE text presents the subject of 

newspaper advertising in a way 
that it is intelligible and attractive to 
the high school student and to the col- 
lege student as well. “Student News- 
paper Advertising” has the advantage 
of being compiled and edited by a 
man who has himself been a teacher 
of news writing for fifteen years. In 
it the advertising solicitor will find such 
topics as the method of approach, the 
best selling points, objections made to 
the school newspaper advertisements, 
arguments that have removed the ob- 
jections, selling ideas that have taken, 
how to make a layout, how to write 
copy to tempt advertisers, how to keep 
records and how to collect for ads 
printed treated in a manner practical 
and interesting. While Mr. Hoffman 
offers much encouragement to the stu- 
dent of newspaper advertising yet at 
the same time he insists that the young 
aspirant has still much to learn. The 
author is to be commended for the con- 
cise readable treatment of the difficult 
subject as the book satisfies a long felt 
need in the journalistic field —M. R. 


TRAINING FOR JOURNALISTIC 
OCCUPATIONS 


TT RAINING for Journalistic Oc- 
cupations” is an_ illustrated 
brochure of the semi-professional pub- 
lication curriculum of Los Angeles 
Junior College and clearly portrays the 
journalistic training given to students 
in that institution. 

The students are instructed in the 
mechanical principles of newspaper 
making in the model publishing estab- 
lishment of the Los Angeles Junior 
College Press. 


For those students who follow the 
two-year course in journalism, training 
is given to cover every phase of the 
newspaper publication business in a 
laboratory of real experience. They 
are trained to be alert and able to 


transcribe events in clear, concise Eng- 
lish, to be extremely careful to keep 
themselves and their personal feelings 
out of this work, and to accept the 
newspaper as a record of the living 
world. The news stories are carefully 
assigned, the copy is read and checked 
to eliminate errors in print, headlines 
are written, page dummies prepared, 
galley proof scrutinized for typograph- 
ical errors, advertising layouts created, 
designing, newspaper cartooning, the 
final makeup of the newspaper scru- 
tinized, and all the practical business 
of newspaper editing is carried out by 
the student editors with little faculty 
supervision. 

Journalism is given a prominent 
place in the’ educational program of 
this junior college. The Junior Col- 
lege publishing establishment is a real 
laboratory of experience for those in- 
terested in practical journalism.—M.H. 


Shall We Change? 
(Continued from page 2) 


lieve, is because the school publication 
is a permanent and printed document. 
To my way of thinking, almost any 
group excepting.the school press, could 
get along in the all-activity plan with 
less controversy than the press.” 


HIS is Mr. Greenawalt’s opinion 

of a problem that has to be met 
by many advisers and school publica- 
tions staffs. It may not be the opinion 
of all advisers. Some schools may have 
ironed out these anticipated difficulties 
and increased the value and service of 
the publication. The Editor would be 
pleased to receive from other sources 
suggestions, letters or longer comments 
on this debatable issue. 


Lots of Paper 


“The South Side Times” of South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, In- 


diana, issued an eight-page, seven- 
column. paper the first day of school, 
Wediesday, September 9, and then 
two days later, Friday, September 
11, issued a six-page paper. “The 
Northerner” of North Side High 
School, also of Fort Wayne, did nearly 
as well, coming out with six pages on 
Wednesday and again with six pages 
on Friday. The editors of the paper 
thought that the pupils and the school’s 
activities could get a better start by 
supplying the school with plenty of 
news. The two staffs started work on 
the first papers on August 20. 

Each school year these papers pub- 
lish forty issues. To do this they put 
out a paper if there are only two or 
three days of school a week, as hap- 
pens before and after vacations. 
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Meet “Uncle Bl@y” 5.006 6 ee 


An Interview by Medeline Kelby, Newswriting Student on “The Marshallite” Staff, John Marshall Junior High School, 


T has been determined by a search- 
ing journalistic survey that col- 
lege professors, teachers and bankers 
read the comic or illustrated strips as 
avidly as porters, barbers and labor- 
ers. This Editor is no exception to 
the rule. In fact, he believes, at 
times, that if some future civiliza- 
tion digs into the ruins of this one 
and uncovers a goodly supply of these 
illustrated strips the future archeolo- 
gists will have a much better idea of 
the life of the average man than can 
be gleaned from many of the monu- - 
ments now being erected for his edi- 
fication. , 

When we came across this account 
of the origin and development of a 
favorite strip, we wrote to Miss Bess 
Tye, adviser to “The Marshallite” for 
permission to reprint it and to use the 
This was granted read- 
ily and we are presenting it to the 
schoo! editors as a sample of a well- 


illustration. 


written, timely and appropriate piece 
of interviewing and feature writing. 
Not to be forgotten, also, is the 
ee ” hi 
nose for news” that dug out the 
story. 


66 NCLE Elby,” the ridiculous 
U little gentleman who appears 
in the comic sheet with Napo- 
leon each morning and entertains mil- 
lions of people during breakfast hour, 
strange to say, really exists. And, to an 
extent, this gentleman of Wisconsin 
seems to live up to the reputation his 
double makes for him in the funnies. 
“Uncle Elby” is known to the more 
serious world as Mr. Elby Eastman, 
rich lumberman from Platteville, Wis- 
consin. He is the uncle of Clifford Mc- 
Bride, famous Pasadena cortoonist and 
originator of the cartoon “Uncle Elby 
and Napoleon.” 


W AS it any wonder this “Marshall- 
ite” reporter was delighted when 
she heard that he had come to Califor- 
nia and would grant an interview for 
her school paper. 

“Well, I’m not quite as tall as many 
people, but I make up for it in width,” 
said this portly little gentleman as he 
laughingly welcomed the interviewer. 

Expressing curiousity as to the origin 
of the cartoon, Uncle Elby told the fol- 
lowing story to the reporter: 

“Clifford (he’s my nephew) had 
many girl friends, so, in order to tease 
him, I used to write ficticious love let- 


ters and sign their names. This would | 


make him mad. Then one day he 
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Pasadena, California 


drew a cartoon, and it reminded him 
so much of me, he christened it ‘Uncle 
Elby.’ Ever since then he has been.put- 
ting it, (or me) in the strangest and 
dumbest positions possible. 

“But please don’t get the idea I do 
the crazy things in person that I do in 
the papers”, he smiled. 

“For although I get teased about it, 
’tis lots of fun to see what I might be 
doing if I didn’t know better”, he 
added. 

If the reporter were to describe him, 
she couldn’t do it more thoroughly 
than tell her readers to go and look 
in the funny papers for this comic 
strip. He is the same short, bespec- 
tacled, chubby, goodnatured man in 
the flesh as he appears in the print. 


ECAUSE of his comic sheet ap- 
pearance, he has had many queer 
experiences. 

One day he was eating his lunch in 
a Chicago restaurant when he heard 
two ladies, one stout, one thin, talking 
about the cartoon. 

“I always have Uncle Elby and Na- 
poleon with my toast and coffee in the 
morning”, said the stout one cheerily. 

“Why that’s the only thing I ever 
read in the whole newspaper”, piped 
the thin, under-nourished one. 

Hearing that he was _ indirectly 
a breakfast companion to both thin 
and fat ladies, Uncle Elby went over 
and introduced himself. They regis- 
tered surprised flustration. He still 
doesn’t know if they believed him. 


Left to Right: 


R. EASTMAN made his trip 

from Chicago to California in 

one day. He had breakfast with his 

daughter in Chicago at 2:30 a. m. and 

dinner with his sister, in Pasadena at 
7 o'clock p. m. 

“This was my first trip in the air and 
an experience I shall never forget,” 
Uncle Elby said, as he told of his 
journey from a state where the ther- 
mometer was around 30 degrees below 
zero to California, where the thermom- 
eter was around 60 degrees above. 
Consequently, our visitor finds it a 
pleasant change. 


Defines Reporter 

Although Uncle Elby has been in 
California before, this is his first visit 
in five years. He finds it greatly 
changed, especially around the Wil- 
shire district in Los Angeles. 

“A person who can take three words 
and make it a two column story”, is 
Mr. Eastman’s definition of a news- 
reporter. For an example, he said: 

“I was met at the landing field by 
reporters and they asked me a couple 
of questions. The next day when I read 
the article they had printed, I was sur- 
prised to see how much I had said.” 

(Napoleon, the other character in 
Mr. McBride’s comic strip, who was 
recently lost in the mountains without 
anything to eat or drink for four days, 
is now at home. The reporter discov- 
ered that he relishes his meal of four 
cans of dog food a day with just as 
much of an appetite as ever.) 


Clifford McBride, Napoleon, “Uncle Elby.” 








ere’s a Simple and Practical Met 


Presented on these pages are the actual working sheets on which the accounts of “High 
Times,” E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, are kept. Mr. E. F. Burmahln, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Business Education and Chief of the Accounting Department, is the 
financial adviser on publications, athletics, and cafeteria and he keeps the advisers and others 


interested in these departments informed of their financial standing by such statements, sched- 
ules and exhibits as are here presented. 


This is the first time the “Review” has placed before the membership of the C. S. P. A. 
such a detailed explanation of the handling of school publication accounts. 


SA TR Stetecent ef Receipts and Disbursements for *chool Year 1853-34 . 
a3 ME ver jraph Showing Receipts and Disbursenants Zor School Year 1953-34 
A 1. Otetenent of Receipte and Disbursements . . 


. * . * 


- * * 


. i 
« Accounts Reosivable (Afvartivers) Proof = « 


. * * * * 


. (Senior Class) Preof . 


. (Seneribers) Proof 4 
” & Disbursements, Ancte. cayable (Printing) Proof, 
. . - » Expenses Proet . -_ 

Asowte and Ligbilities.  «¢ 
Avcounte Receivable (A¢vertiears) Proof 
* - (Subscribers) * 
Bquipment Ieventory =. . ° . 
* Profit ant Loss “ s* 
" Beles (idvertizers) Proof . 
™ “  * (@ueeertbers) * = . 
Mn Schodate of Puretmens (Peiattig) « 


BB. Adjusted Trial Balance (June omky), — « 
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ud Of Keeping Publications Accounts 


It is probable that many advisers, financial as well as academic, have been troubled with 
the problem of a working and workable system. This outline may give suggestions if it does 
not solve the right answer. 


On the left hand corner of the page at the left is the “Index” or outline of the system. AA 
and BB are the graphic display of the whole year’s income and expenditures (right hand 
corner). Tables labeled from 1 through 16 are the accounts scheduled for the spring term 
of the school. By checking with the “Index” as one proceeds the entire financial set-up will 
become readily understandable. 
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A New Year for Teachers College Press 


Some Plans and an Invitation 


UR college year began the other 
O day. And once more we sniffed 

and caught the odor of fresh 
varnish, new paint; our chalk rails 
were clean, our blackboards washed. 
The rubbish of other years was gone. 
Our mind, too, felt swept pretty clean. 
The soporific air of summer had gone 
and we felt that ambition had come 
with the first frosts. 


Well, we sat down on the base of 
our statue of Minerva and with the 
noise of Reunion in our ears, thought 
how our day was being duplicated in 
colleges back over the miles we trav- 
eled after Summer School. We thought 
we could almost hear it—a vast hum- 
ming of expectant and alert Power. 


HEN on Saturday we went in to 
Columbia and to C.S.P.A.’S of- 


fice to talk about the new year’s plans. 
So here’s “what’s up”: 


That “stepchild”, Associated Teach- 
ers College Press, begins its second 
year, with John V. Patterson, formerly 
of Philadelphia Normal’s “Norm Fly- 
er”, as secretary-treasurer, and an Ex- 
ecutive Council as follows: 

Advisers: Elizabeth Rosengarten, 
Philadelphia Normal, Philadeiphia; 
and Phil D. Collins, Montclair State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
N. J. (succeeding Miss Josephine Por- 
ter, adviser of the “Log”, State Teach- 
ers College, Salem, Mass., who re- 
signed at the March business meeting. 
Miss Porter was a charter member of 
the Executive Council.) 

Student Members: Faye Schulman, 
chairman, Trenton State Teachers Coll- 
lege, Trenton, N. J.; Bernard Hughes, 
Stroudsburg Normal, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa.; Herbert Jones, Bridgewater 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass.; 
and John N. Patterson, 242 West Har- 
vey Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A.T.C.P. has three jobs on its slate 
for this year: 

1. To expand membership and 
strengthen friendship among 
bers. 

2. To print in every issue of the 
“Review” an article on problems of the 
teachers college press today. 

3. To set up a Rating Sheet to fit the 
special character of teachers college 
publications. 


ees College Press needs you 


as a member! This is not an idle 
appeal. It is a fact. If Headquarters 


mem- 


Ten 


seems far away from you, believe us 
when we tell you that we read your 
papers, from New Jersey to California, 
and we want letters from you and we 
have time to write to you in return! 
You will receive a letter from our of- 
fice soon. Will you answer it? Give us 
your Editor’s and your Adviser’s names 
at once. Send us data on your staff 
and your plans for this year. Send us 
pictures of your officers and your 
these we can and will use in the “Re- 
these we can and will use in the Re- 
view” wherever possible. We want a 
personal friendship with you, not an 
Association-Newspaper alliance. 


We want you and your advisers to 
write for the “Review.” Have you ever 
done it? Send us a hundred words or 
five hundred containing ideas you’ve 
tried and found good. We'll give you 
space—its your Association. Send us a 
picture of the author of your story too. 


Miss Rosengarten is heading a com- 
mittee to plan a revision of the rating 
sheet for T. C. magazines; Mr. Carl 
Shuster, adviser of the “State Signal,” 
Trenton State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, N. J., heads a similar committee 
for newspaper rating. Have previous 
rating sheets failed to allow for credit- 
ing you with aspects of your paper 
you have worked hard to develop? 


* 


Coming Meetings 


November 7 (Saturday)—Jun- 
ior High Faculty Advisers Divis- 
ion of the C. S. P. A., Luncheon 
meeting, John Jay Hall, Colum- 
bia University. Full information 
from Mr. Albert Bailey, Bassett 
Street Junior High School, New 
Haven, Conn. All junior high ad- 


visers and friends invited to attend. 


Nov. 14 (Saturday)—Annual 
Meeting, New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association and the 
Publications Advisers Association 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
connection with the New Jersey 
State Teachers Association meet- 
ing. Information from Mrs. Anna 
H. Hake, Massachusetts Ave. 
School, Atlantic City. 


What are they? Send your ideas to 
either of thees chairmen. We want a 
scoring system that fits! 


_ following committees on Pub- 
licity was appointed at the Con- 
vention last March. 

Phil D. Collins, chairman; Douglas 
Roderick, State Teachers College, Sa- 
lem, Mass.; Frederic Watkins, Trenton 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; 
George Jones, State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Mass.; and Alexander 
Summers, State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

We want to hear from more colleges 
in the Mid-west and West. The Asso- 
ciation is national; it is not an Eastern 
Seaboard affair. Join the family, will 
you? 

Letters to Mr. Collins at Montclair 
or to Mr. Murphy at Columbia will 
find their way to these pages and to 
hundreds of A.T.C.P. members every- 


where. 


What's your news? 


Abstracted! 
WO aarticles from “The School 


Press Review” were briefed for 
reprinting in “Educational Abstracts,” 
a monthly digest of the leading educa- 
tional news of the country. The “Re- 
view,” with other authoritative publica- 
tions and by special request, is sent to 
the editors each month for their 
perusal. 


“The Student Publication as a Pub- 
lic Relations Medium” by Charles F. 
Troxell, an associate editor of the “Re- 
view,” member of many C. S. P. A. 
committees and adviser to the “Frank- 
ford Highway” of Frankford (Phila- 
delphia) High School, and “Content 
and Trend of the High School Jour- 
nalism Course” by Lambert Greena- 
walt, also an associate editor of the 
“Review,” chairman of the committee 
on standards and judging and adviser 
to the “York High Weekly,” William 
Penn High School, York, Pa., appear- 
ed in the June, 1936, issue of “Educa- 
tional Abstracts.” 

Mr. Troxell’s article had appeared in 
the January, 1936, “Review” and Mr. 
Greenawalt’s in the February, 1936, 
issue. 
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Making the “Dummy” Work 


By Frances W. Field, Adviser, “Red and White,” Rutland, Vermont, High School 


D*. you ever try dummy papers in 


your journalism class room? If 
you have, skip this article. If you 
have not, why not give it a thought? 
Dummy papers motivate the writing 
of students of journalism. It is well 
known that only a few pupils, perhaps 
fifteen at the most, can be accommo- 
dated at one time on the editorial staff 
of a school paper. What incentive to 
write then remains for the other pupils? 
Dummy papers ts the answer. Let the 
students be editors-in-chief, sports edi- 
tors, art editors, and all the other ac- 
tive members of a live staff and know 
the fun of making a newspaper. 


High school boys and girls are 
young, full of life and enthusiasm, 
ready to work hard and play hard. 
Some are eager to lead; others, happy 
to follow. All want to do something, 
to be in it, to live! These are the 
youngsters who enter our journalism 
classrooms. They are already born 
with “a nose for news.” Let them use 
it. Give them the idea, the technical 
training needed, the materials, and then 
lec them alone! Surprisingly soon, 
their dummy papers will become alive, 
sparkling, and brilliant with the pent- 
up originality and fun so character- 
istic of young people. 


Material required for one five col- 
umn, four page dummy consists of one 
sheet of J. C. linen ledger paper, size 
19x24, 44-pound weight, twenty strips 
of paper cut 244 inches wide, and two 
strips 414 inches in width. These fig- 
ures allow for necessary waste in the 
assembling process. One bottle of In- 
dia ink, several steel pens, and one jar 
of paste are also needed. When the 
material is purchased from and cut to 
order by a local printer, the price per 
dummy is approximately ten cents. 


7 HE procedure in carrying out the 

dummy plan is simple. First, the 
staff must be chosen. 
class of thirty pupils of journalism, 
the teacher names two editors, selected 
for their initiative, leadership, and de- 


From a given 


pendability. Each editor then makes 
up his own staff by choosing alternate- 
ly until all members of the class have 
been assigned to positions on one of 
the staffs. Associate editors, sports 
editors, feature writers, art editors, 
headline writers, copyreaders, and re- 
porters must be included in each news- 
paper family. 

Assignments come next. The editor- 
in-chief makes up assignments for a 
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Dummy System 
Arouses Interest 


cc ASTING about for a plan to 

enliven the technical side of 
journalism,” writes Miss Field, “I 
thought of this ‘dummy’ scheme, for 
newspaper work is really group work. 
... To make sure, however, I consult- 
ed the late Professor Crockett of the 
University of Vermont who became 
so interested that he loaned me his 
journalism library for my students 
and also a number of his college lec- 
tures. He was about to offer prizes 
in the state for dummy papers for he 
believed the plan created a stimulus 
to writing and to journalistic writing 
in particular. His successor, Profes- 
sor Leon Dean, took up his work and 
has invited me to speak at the State 
High School Editor’s Conference ex- 
plaining my plan. It is hoped that 
other English teachers will adopt this 
plan. So far only one other school 
in the state teaches journalism.” This 
explains the origin and development 
of a plan which may help solve the 
problems of many teachers who are 
struggling with classes who have no 
regular outlet for their product. It 
has in it, also, ideas for advisers who 
are trying to train a staff before let- 
ting them loose on the regular pub- 
lication. 


* 


five column, four page dummy. These 
must include the flag, editorials and 
each of the following types of stories: 
conventional news story, precede, fol- 
low-up, personal interview, speech re- 
port, cartoon, letter to the editor, jokes, 
poems, thumb-nails, feature material, 
report of athletic contest, forecast, 
sport follow-up, miscellaneous sports 
and advertisements. As the class has 
been reseated, to enable each staff to 
sit in a group, the editor goes up and 
down the aisles, personally consults in- 
dividual members of his staff, and gives 
out assignments, checking his assign- 
ment sheet as he goes. 

Then work begins in dead earnest. 
Art editors and any others who are 
needed to work on the dummy, itself, 
sit around large tables at the back of 
the class room. Each staff member 
covers the news assigned to him and 


hands his stories to his editor-in-chief 
who in turn hands them out to copy- 
readers. After necessary corrections 

ave been made, copy is read by the 
teacher and given a definite grade 
which is recorded on the editor’s chart 
to which pupils may have access. The 
stories are then typed on the long, nar- 
row strips of paper which have been 
especially cut to fit the columns of the 
dummy. Meanwhile, the art editors 
have designed the flag and ruled out 
the columns of the dummy. The type- 
written strips are handed to the head- 
line writers who make and print on 


the headlines in India ink. 


A‘ this point all is ready for the 

most exciting part, the making up 
of the paper. Stories, editorials, art 
headings, cartoons, advertisements, and 
filler are carefully laid out on the pen- 
cil ruled dummy, placed and replaced, 
until the required make-up is satisfac- 
tory to the staff. Usually the larger 
part of the staff stand around the table 
in breathless anticipation, while a few 
of the steadiest hands paste the pieces 
on the dummy until the last small gaps 
have been closed with filler and the 
editorial family with faces of content- 
ment and delight register the joy of 
their achievement. The newspaper is 
done! 


Where is the teacher during this 
time? The teacher is hard at work at 
her desk, and is no longer a teacher, 
merely an interested and impartial ad- 
viser, ready to give council to either 
staff, if asked to do so. Her part as 
instructor was performed in the prev- 
ious weeks when journalism in its fun- 
damentals and technicalities was being 
studied. The teacher made it clear at 
the very outset, just what the standard 
of achievement must be for the whole 
project. All writing must be original 
workmanship, copyread, typed and as- 
sembled correctly by pupils themselves. 
Copyreader’s laws must be abided by. 
The finished dummy must include at 
least one of each of the variety of 
stories previously studied in class and 
mentioned before in this article. As- 
sembling must follow one of the five 
outstanding make-up patterns of jour- 
nalism, varied according to the indi- 
viduality and originality of the staff’s 
talent. The editor-in-chief is held re- 
sponsible to him. Above all else, the 
spirit of the editorial family is stressed. 
The old adage, “The letter means 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Pennsylvania Publishes Official State 
Course In Journalism 


HE latest “Course of Study in 
T Journalism for Secondary 

Schools” is that recently pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction. It is designated 
as Bulletin 105, of Pennsylvania Cur- 
riculum Studies. A first edition of 
5,000 copies has been issued for gen- 
eral distribution. 


Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 
of the Board of Standards of the C. S. 
P. A., was head of the committee that 
prepared the course. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were: Miss Flor- 
ence B. Beitenman, Reading Senior 
High School, Reading; Miss M. Eliza- 
beth Matthews, State Education Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg; Mr. Charles F. 
Troxell, Frankford High School, Phil- 
adelphia; Miss Gertrude L. Turner, 
Abington High School, Abington; and 
Miss Mary R. Anderson, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh. These are well- 
known names in connection with the 
establishment and development of both 
the C. S. P. A. and the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association. Every mem- 
ber of this group has contributed in a 
vital way to the expansion of the whole 
activity of school publications. And 
the new syllabus, itself, may justly be 
termed an important contribution to 
the literature of the field. 


The committee is indebted to a num- 
ber of persons and organizations for 
assistance in various phases of the 
work. Advice and suggestions were 
frequently obtained from Mr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the C. S. P. A. 
Mr. William H. Bristow, former Cur- 
riculum Director for Pennsylvania, 
who appointed the committee, was a 
source of constant encouragement and 
guidance. His tormer assistant, Mr. 
John F. Brougher, aided the group 
specifically. Mr. Donald M. Cresswell 
edited the manuscript for printing. 

Work on this project extended at in- 
tervals through more than three years. 


Tr HE following statement is quoted 

from the foreword to the printed 
course by Dr. Lester K. Ade, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Of espe- 
cial significance to teachers generally 
is his unqualified endorsement of the 
teaching of journalistic work in connec- 
tion with regular English composition, 
or as a separate course: 


“The study of journalism in 
American secondary schools has 
become a vital factor in acquaint- 


Twelve 


ing youth with the place and func- 
tion in public life of the public 
press, one of the the agencies 
which plays so large a part in the 
formation of an intelligent public 
opinion upon which popular gov- 
ernment must rest. Adolescent 
boys and girls, working together 
with their teachers in journalism 
classes, and publishing their own 
school periodicals, can secure an 
understanding of the work of the 
modern newspaper, and its rela- 
tion to our present day affairs, 
which the discerning individual 
needs if he is to function effective- 
ly as a citizen. 


“The material in this bulletin is 
intended to be used to supplement 
the work of the regular English 
composition classes, or, where fa- 
cilities are available, it may be of- 
fered as a separate course. In ad- 
dition to the units on the techni- 
cal study of the news story and the 
organization and management of 
the school newspaper, stress is 
placed upon the background and 
influence of the press.” 


Although the demand for the new 
course has been great, teachers and 
school administrators, whether located 
in Pennsylvania or not, can probably 
obtain copies by writing Mr. Paul L. 


Lambert Greenawalt 


Cressman, Director Bureau of Instruc. 
tion, Harrisburg, without delay. 


- HE main purpose of the sy!labus 
is not merely to teach the funda- 
nental techniques of writing for print. 
(¢ looks toward a cultural horizon as 
mend, with the techniques as the 
means. The responsible relationship 
of the pupil to society is indicated 
e'ther directly or by implication in the 
type of activities offered and the wide 
reading program and study of the 
drama suggested. 

A short chapter setting forth cer- 
tain specific aims in the teaching of 
Journalistic-English introduces the 
course. Then follow the Units of 
Work. 

There are six major units, with ap- 
propriate sub-heads for each. Four 
steps occur in the development of each 
sub-division: Aim; Materials; Sug- 
gested Procedures; and Evidences of 
Progress. ; 


A resume of the content follows: 


Unit I—“Background and Influence of 
the Press:” Evolution of the News- 
paper and Mechanical Development; 
Study of Modern Newspapers; 
Study of Modern Magazines; Influ- 
ence of the Modern Press. 


Unit II—“Gathering the News:” 
What is News?; News Sources; How 
to Gather News. 


Unit III—“Preparation of Copy:” 
Development of the News Story; 
Preparation of Copy; Style Book 
Usage; Copy Reading. 


Unit IV—“Reporting Meetings and 
Special Features:” Reporting Meet- 
ings; Editorial Writing; Feature 
Writing; Humor Writing; Sports 
Writing; Column Writing; Writing 
Advertisement Copy; Telling a 
Story; Selecting Poetry; Writing 
an Essay; Studying the Magazine; 
Writing an Interview; Defining the 
Human Interest Story; Studying the 
Review. 


Unit V—“‘Headlines, 
Dummy, and Proof  Reading:” 
Headline Writing; Principles of 
Makeup; Proof Reading. 


Unit VI—“Staff Organization and Me- 
chanical Features:” Staff Organiza- 
tion; The Printing Process; Engrav- 
ing; Law of Libel. 

The Bulletin concludes with an ade- 
quate, classified Bibliography. 


Makeup, 
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Justification For An Appropriate Primary Set-Up 
In a School Magazine 


By Aimee Jacod, Primary Adviser, “Longfellow Topics,” 


ONY EE Folk’s Pages” have a sig- 


nificant place in an elemen- 

tary school’s magazine. You 
perhaps will say “Why?” and “What 
form of typography is appropriate?” 
Such questions are important and nee 
much consideration. Let us answer the 
“Why?” first. 

In school magazines with a primary 
section the range would include ma- 
terial from the kindergarten through 
the second grade. Therefore contribu- 
tions for this department involve a 
rather large percentage of the school 
population, approximately one-third of 
the children. This percentage includes 
a vital part of the school. 

From the earliest days of a child’s 
school life, we want him to feel he 
should, and is expected to, contribute 
in one way or another to the success 
and happiness of this large social 
group of which he is a member. With a 
section of the school magazine to 
which he and his small classmates con- 
tribute, his social and group conscious- 
ness is enhanced. If proper typography 
enables him to read this material his 
interest will be even greater and he 
will realize the important part it plays 
for the school and himself. It is a good 
beginning which will grow with him as 
his years increase and as his general 
school project expands. 

Careful examination of primary de- 
partments in various school magazines, 
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Longfellow School, Teaneck, N. J. 


Little Tots Get 
Serious Thought 


HE size of type to use in school 
publications with full consider- 
ation of the physical and psychologi- 
cal effects of size and space upon the 
reader has received little or no atten- 
tion on the part of advisers or editors. 
In this article, prepared by Miss Ja- 
cod upon the request of the Editor, 
this problem is considered for the 
This is a 
field for substantial study on the part 


early elementary grades. 


of some adviser or editor and the re- 
cults may be revolutionary in their 
effect upon our school publications. 
The appended bibliography affords 
an opportunity for further and seri- 
ous and the 
from current publications enlighten 
the text. 


reading illustrations 


* 


shows a wide variety of makeup, which 
leads us to the second question, “What 
form of typography is appropriate?” 

The type used for the section de- 
voted to these grades involves a differ- 
ent makeup, as children are experienc- 
ing not only their first opportunity in 
reading material which they have com- 
posed but also in reading. For these 
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reasons the entire makeup and typog- 
raphy should as nearly as possible be 
like the readers’ used in these lower 
grades. 

The kind of type to be used is an 
important question to decide. Shall it 
be cursive writing? Decidedly no, as 
young children are not acquainted 
well enough with this form. After all 
we want them to begin reading and 
enjoying their magazine early in their 
schooldays. 

Shall it be a manuscript form? Pos- 
sibly yes, if it is large and simple and 
legibly written. However, it must be 
remembered that each teacher has her 
own individual strokes which present 
unfamiliarities to a child of another 
class. Reading the contribution of 
other primary classes is to be encour- 
aged, and proper set-up would take on 
the form of another reader. 

Shall it be typewritten material? De- 
cidedly yes, but of the primer size type 
or the Remington Portable Magna- 
type. The feasibility of the typewriter 
is important in the ordinary work of 
these grades. The print-like character 
of typing is a boon to young children 
as it provides clearer images of letters 
and words. 

The primer type, a nine pitch size, 
is approximately as large as the print 
used in reading material for younger 
children. This size is also familiar in 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Results of Second Yearbook 
Critique and Contest 


(Continued from page 3) 
ENCHIRIDION, Lower Marion 


School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

THE GARNETEER, Haddon Heights High 
School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 

THE KNIGHT, Knight High School, Col- 
lingswood, New Jersey 

THE LEGEND, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

THE MESSENGER, Durham High School, 
Durham, North Carolina 

NO SO WE EA—Str. Petersburg High 
School, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

THE PARROT, Polytechnic High School, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

THE SCROLL, Hoover High School, Glen- 


dale, California 


Second Class 

ANNUAL, Ithica High School, Ithica, New 
York 

ARGUS ANNUAL, Ottumwa High School, 
Ottumwa, Iowa 

CLASS CARDINAL, Lincoln High School, 
Portland, Oregon 

CLASSICUM, Ogden High School, Ogden, 
Utah 

EL TEE HI TABULAE, Lyons Township 
High School, LaGrange, Illinois 

THE LOG, Columbus High School, Colum- 
bus, Indiana 

MAROON, Johnson High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

THE ORACLE, Abington High School, 
Abington, Pennsylvania 

THE OWL, Dickinson Evening High 
School, Jersey City, New Jersey 

PATHFINDER, Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Iowa 

PILOT WHEEL, Banning High School, 
Wilmington, California 

THE POINTER, Point Loma High School, 
San Diego, California 

THE POINTER, Russell High School, East 
Point, Georgia 

SWISSVALIAN, Swissvale High School, 


Swissvale, Pennsylvania 


Third Class 


THE BEACON, Newport News 
School, Newport News, Virginia 
THE PARADOX, Oswego High School, 

Oswego, New York 


Fourth Class 
EPILOGUE, Middletown High School, Mid- 
dletown, New York 


THE ORACLE, Gloversville High School, 
Gloversville, New York 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Enrollment 601 to 900 


Medalist 
THE LAHIAN, Lansdowne High School, 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 
PIRATES’ LOG, Highline High School, 
Seattle, Washington 


First Class 
AUSTINIAN, Austin High School, Austin, 


Minnesota 

COPPERDOME, Shorewood High School, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 

MAKIO, Redlands High School, Redlands, 


California 


High 


High 


First Class 


ANVIL, Harvey High School, Painesville, 
Ohio 
ARROW, Central High School, Aberdeen, 


Fourteen 


South Dakota 

CRIMSON AND GOLD, Townsend Harris 
High School, New York City 

EL SAGUARO, Yuma High School, Yuma, 
Arizona 

THE E. L. H. S., Edward Little High 
School, Auburn, Maine 

PIONEER, Fort Lee High School, Fort Lee, 
New Jersey 


Third Class 
THE CACTUS, Marion High School, Ma- 


rion, Indiana 

THE INGOT, Steelton High School, Steel- 
ton, Pennsylvania 

MAHISCAN, Mamaroneck High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York 

THE TOWER, High School, Nyack, New 
York 


SENIOR HIGH 
Enrollment 301 to 600 
Medalist 
CHOCLATIER, Hershey High School, Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, Glen-Nor 
School, Glenolden, Pennsylvania 
ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High School, 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 
WAUONA, Portage High School, Portage, 


Wisconsin 


High 


First Class 
CHRONICLE, Bartlett High School, Web- 


ster, Massachusetts 

CRIER OF 1936, Boardman High School, 
R. D. No. 4, Youngstown, Ohio 

LA SOLANA, Central Union High School, 
El Centro, California 

PONTIO, Pontiac High School, Pontiac, 
Illinois 

POWDER HORN, Clark High School, 


Hammond, Indiana 


Second Class 
CRIMSON AND WHITE, Milne 
School, Albany, New York 
SUNNYHILL ANNUAL, Bridgeport High 
School, Bridgeport, Ohio 


SENIOR HIGH 
Enrollment Less Than 300 


Medalist 


AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon High School, 
Avalon, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

ECHO, Forestville High School, 
ville, New York 

IRIS, McDonell Memorial 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

KA WEN O KONA, Konawaena High 
School, Kealakekus, Kona, Hawaii 


First Class 


ITHACANSIAN, _ Ithaca High 
School, Ithaca, Michigan 

LINCOLNIAN, Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, New York City 


COLLEGES 


Medalist 


JUNIOR CAMPUS, Los Angeles Junior 
College, Los Angeles, California 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, 


ginia 


High 


Forest- 


High School, 


Union 


Vir- 


First Class 
ARGUS, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 


California 


DAR-U-GAR, Compton Junior College, 


Compton, California 

SPIN-DRIFT, Santa Monica Junior Col. 
lege, Santa Monica, California 

WOODS ECHOES, William Woods Col. 


lege, Fulton, Missouri 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
Medalist 
DIDASCALEION, Cortland 
School, Cortland, New York 
First Class 
EFFESSENESS, Farmington 
School, Farmington, Maine 
NMONOCAL, California State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania 
PIONEER, Potsdam State Normal School, 
Potsdam, New York 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
ATTICA, Miss Turnbull’s School, Norfolk, 
Virginia 
CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall 
Girls, Indianapolis, Indiana 
First Class 
GRIFFIN, Roycemore School, 


Illinois 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
BLOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, 
New York 
PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s High School, 
Cortland, New York 
First Class 


LIFE, Brooklyn Friends School, Brooklyn, 
New York 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 

BARNARD BRIC, Barnard School for Boys, 
New York, N. Y. 

CAXY, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, 
Illinois 

POCUMTUCK, Deerfield Academy, Deer- 
field, Massachusetts 

THE ARROW, Milwaukee Country Day 


Echool, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


First Class 
GATEWAY, Mount Herman School, Mount 
Hermon, Massachusetts 
LOG, Williston Academy, 
Massachusetts 
WESTMINSTER ANNUAL, Westminster 


School, Simsbury, Connecticut 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
ARROW, Junior High School, Chisholm, 
Minnesota 


JUNIOR FOUR ARGUS, Junior 
School, No. 4, Trenton, New Jersey 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 
Medalist 


L. S. M. A. SABRE, LaSalle Military Acad- 
emy, Oakdale, Long Island 


First Class 
SABRE AND SASH, Pennsylvania Military 


College, Chester, Pennsylvania 


MIMEOGRAPHED 
Medalist 
PHILIPPIAN, Philip Independent 
School, Philip, South Dakota 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
First Class 


BLUEPRINT, Breoklyn Technical 
School Brooklyn, New York 


CAMP BOOKS 


Medalist 


ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, 
Maine 


Normal 


Normal 


School for 


Evanston, 


Easthampton, 


High 


High 


High 
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Making the “Dummy” Work 


(Continued from page 11) 
nothing until the spirit gives it life,” 
is a potent factor in the journalism 
class room, as elsewhere. 

Measurement of achievement for the 
project is arrived at from two angles. 
One, the definite grade, given by the 
teacher for each story written; the 
other, a judgement resulting from a 
consultation between editor-in-chief 
and teacher, after they have gone care- 
fully over the work of each staff mem- 
ber, judging him for his ability to 
write, spirit of co-operation, initiative, 
stick-to-itiveness, and dependability. 


U PON completion of the project, 
the papers are submitted to a 
panel of three judges who grade them 
for first, second and third places. Per- 
sonally, the writer does not believe in 
stressing competition too much, but 
usually so much group spirit develops 
as work progresses, that it becomes 
necessary to submit them to judges for 
a definite decision. The places are 
merely honorary with no gift attached. 

One of the encouraging features of 
the whole dummy project is the wide 
range of adaptability and possibilities 
it possesses. The longer the course of 
study of journalism, the more elabor- 
ately it may be worked out, while the 
shorter the course, the more it must be 
cut down. The mental level of the 
class is bound to determine the free- 
dom or rigidity to be allowed. Class 
room facilities, length of periods, and 
size of classes bring their own prob- 
lems. The degree to which pupils are 
accustomed to project methods and 
group work enters into the plan. A 
scheme for wide use of individual dif- 
ferences may be worked out to suit the 
needs of the class in question. Instead 
of allowing each editor to make out 
his own assignments, the teacher may 
offer a chart of assignments made out 
to account for these differences. 

At Rutland High School, where the 
writer has put this project into prac- 
tice, all juniors, except college prepara- 
tory sections, study journalism for 
twelve weeks of the third year English 
course. The first nine weeks are de- 
voted to a study of the fundamentals 
of technique; the remaining three 
weeks are spent on the dummy paper 
project. 

Does the plan really work? a reader 
asks. The writer’s answer is based only 
upon her past five years of experience 
with dummy papers in her own classes. 
Certain definite results it does accomp- 
lish: it creates a wealth of interest in 
the class room work; it brings to light 
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and develops hidden talent which no 
one, not even the student himself, ever 
dreamed was there; it inspires a miracu- 
lous change for the better in the so- 
called lazy pupil; it builds up grad- 
ually a body of material valuable for 
incoming classes; it provides excellent 
training for tryouts and prospective 
members of the staff of the school 
paper; it puts the student on his own 
and develops in him initiative, co-oper- 
ation, and traits which produce stal- 
wart character and well-developed citi- 
zenship. 

The dummy project, the writer be- 
lieves, helps the teacher of journalism 
to solve the question which faces all 
educators at the present time—“Are 
our public schools preparing our young 
people to solve the problems of the 
world of today?” 


Justification for 
Primary Set-up 
(Continued from page 13) 


letter formation to such reading ma- 
terial. 
The Magnatype is slightly larger 


than the print used in primers, but 
might well be used for kindergarten 
and first grade material with primer 
type for the second grade. “The Mag- 
pie” of Hurden Looker School, Hill- 
side, N. J., had an excellent makeup 
with this size of type. 


HILDREN in these grades are 

assuming attitudes. It is import- 
ant that the child’s attitude toward 
reading shall be favorable. If, by plac- 
ing before him a page of small type, we 
should turn him against the activity 
which we want him to love, incalculable 
damage would be done. 

People in educational fields have cre- 
ated a demand for larger print in be- 
ginning readers and, consequently, in 
school publications for children of 
these grades. 

Therefore, either of these two above 
mentioned size types should be used. 
The letters of the primer type are the 
same familiar shape as the type of the 
early readers. The primer type is 
slightly smaller than the usual 18 point 
type used in books for the first grade 
and provides a slight increase in the 
eye span. The Magnatype would de- 
crease this span since it is larger than 
that found in beginners books. The 
leading, which is the space between 
lines of type, is an important factor. 
Double spacing is to be preferred for 
the eye sweep to the following line. 


Here the primer type is the better as 
more material can be written on a mag- 
azine page and still give an open and 
easy appearance. 


— results of investigations of the 
ffect of length of line upon speed 
and tendency to fatigue in reading are 
inconclusive. Here again scientific jus- 
tification for short lines can not be 
given. Turning to common practices, 
we find the lines slightly under four 
inches. Since mimeographed pages 
eight inches wide would require long 
lines a two column page for a primary 
department is more advisable and yet 
is consistent with the rest of the maga- 
zine. With this length of line many 
sentences will require more than one 
line necessitating careful phrasing and 
division of sentences especially for 
kindergarten and first grade material. 
For these grades care must be taken 
not to divide a phrase or a verb form. 
For the second grade material, para- 
graph form is used but hyphenated 
words must be in the division of 
sentences. 

It is suggested, by the practice of the 
readers, that sentences in the kinder- 
garten and first grade sections be in- 
dented but indent only for the begin- 
ning of the paragraph in the second. 
Normal indention might well be used 
from the very beginning rather than 
later having to abandon an earlier for 
another form. 

Illustrations which the child may 
draw for his article produce a more 
attractive and interesting page. The 
way in which story and picture are 
interwoven has much to do with the 
popularity of the page. The way in 
which pictures interpret life for chil- 
dren and meet an immediate interest 
or need also has something to do with 
his opinion of it. A full page drawing 
on the opposite page illustrating the 
text or a portion of it has proved ap- 
pealing whenever it has been used. 


HEN these “Wee Folk’s Pages” 

are mimeographed the result 
should be an exceptionally clear print 
job. This is important for young read- 
ers, as everything must be produced 
for smooth reading. 

The “Wee Folk’s Pages” of a school 
magazine with their own appropriate 
format have a definite place in every 
elementary school publication. Their 
makeup must include the primer type 
size print, written with normal inden- 
tion and double spacing between lines 
which are to be so short that two col- 
umns can be run on a page. Capitali- 
zation of only the first letter of each 
important word in the title of any com- 
position is another common practice of 
the more recent primers. This can be 
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profitably adhered to on these pages, 
also. Capital letters are confusing and 
will be found more difficult for the 
child to read. 

Interesting material and makeup 
such as this article describes will make 
of the “Wee Folk’s Pages”, a brief 


small tots reader. 
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Hold Exhibit of 
Publications 


A N exhibition of school publication 
activities for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the general and school pub- 
lic of the vicinity with the work of 
the schools in this field was organized 
under the direction of the county su- 
perintendent of schools by a commit- 
tee of advisers and teachers of Bergen 
County, New Jersey, and displayed in 
the county administrative building in 
Hackensack. 

Samples of all types of publications 
including newspapers, magazines, year- 
books, handbooks, general and athletic 
bulletins and other forms were placed 
on display and a program of lectures 
and demonstrations relating to publi- 
cation work was carried on from Wed- 
nesday, May 20, to Saturday, May 23. 

Local firms co-operated with the com- 
mittee and supplied supplementary 
equipment and displays. A demonstra- 
tion of an electric mimeograph ma- 
chine and of other mimeograph equip- 
ment, the New York Sun’s film, “A 
Day With the Sun,” the New York 
Herald-Tribune’s typographic and edi- 
torial exhibit, lectures and publication 
analysis by advisers, newspaper report- 
ers and promotion men, gave the ex- 
hibit a moving program of interest to 
students, teachers and general public 


alike. 


The committee included Ida Pilling, 


Anthony Della Penta, Ruth Marion, 
Amie Jacod, Emily Taylor, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Louise Tallman, Paul Darby, 
and Ethel L. Kieran, all members of 
Bergen County’s teaching force. Sev- 
eral of the committee members are con- 
tributors to the “Review” and have 


been active in C. S. P. A. affairs. 
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By Rowena Harvey, Adviser, “The South Side Times” and “The Northerner,” 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


D O you yearn for a newspaper 


rack and yet dread having to 

part with enough money to buy 
a commercial one? Then make one 
for a few cents. Get strips of wood 
long enough for the paper you wish 
to put on the rack. The strips should 
be about one and a half inches wide 
and slightly less than half an inch 
thick. Bore three holes in it suitable 
for the length of the paper. Then, 
after you have put on a heavy piece of 
cardboard to serve as a back to protect 
the papers, fasten the papers on by 
using bolts and nuts with iron washers 
to prevent tearing. If you wish to hang 
them up bore two holes at the end, 
drive nails in the wall or railing and 
hang up. You can make a number of 
such racks for a very small sum and 
they are easily manipulated. Adding 
new papers merely requires the un- 
screwing of the nuts and lifting the top 
washer. 


e.-F 
D ON’T you get disgusted with the 


ease the file of your paper for 
current use tears when printed on news- 
print or book stock? Then ask your 
printer to print you several extra 
copies on a heavy weight Kraft paper. 
The brown tint of the paper will not 
be pretty, but the Kraft paper will 
withstand years of constant use. The 
extra copies can be bound permanently 
at the end of the year and will last 
practically forever, not becoming brit- 
tle and yellow like newsprint. 
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A system of binding that is almost 
as firm as permanent binding and has 
the added advantage of being capable 
of being added to from year to year 
can be made with a little co-operation 
with your manual training department 
and home economics department or by 
some work on your part. This is like 
a loose leaf notebook big enough so 
that its edges will jut about half an 
inch beyond the edges of your paper. 
You can’t buy a loose leaf notebook 
big enough and with extremely heavy 
sides without paying $15 to $20 for a 
specially made one. So make your 
own. It is made by covering heavy 
binders board with canvas. The bind- 
ing edge or strip at the left side may 
be iron strips punched in three places 
if you have a manual training depart- 
ment to do the work or wood may be 
used if you get tough wood. These 


strips are about two inches wide. The 
metal strip should be of the same thick. 
ness as the binders board. The wood 
should be slightly thicker to give 
strength. A space of at least a quarter 
of an inch should be allowed between 
the strip and the binders board so you 
can lift the cover. Lay the strip and 
binders board in position, with the 
space to permit lifting the cover in be- 
tween. Then measure your canvas to 
go completely around both. Sew 
strongly on top and side—the other 
side will be closed if you cut your 
canvas large enough to go completely 
around the insides. Then turn inside 
out so the rough edges will be inside. 
Then sew down the left side to hold 
the metal or wood strip snugly in place. 
Next insert the metal or wood strip and 
the binders board. Tuck in the open 
edge and overcast the edge with heavy 
thread. Repeat the process for the bot- 
tom cover. Punch holes in the canvas 
where the holes in the strip come. Put 
your files between the covers, insert 
bolt and screw on the nut, both sides 
being protected by iron washers. You 
will have a permanent file that simply 
can not be worn out. I’ve some that 
have been in use for fourteen years 
and are in as good condition as when 
firs: made. So the desks will not be 
scratched insert the bolt so that the 
nut will come on top. By using a long, 
heavy bolt, papers can be added for 


years until the file becomes unwieldy. 
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If you use a large amount of paste 
as we do for large dummies, point 
sheets and the like, I suggest the use 
of dry paste. A spoonful mixed with 
water will make half a mug full and 
can be applied with a small paint brush, 
thus saving wear and tear on fingers. 
Some dry paste lasts indefinitely if cov- 
ered at night with a film of water; 
other dry pastes go bad after a few 
days. This paste can be bought cheaply 
from your town newspaper if they get 
it in bulk. We get a gallon jar full for 
twenty-five cents. You can buy it from 
paper companies. I have been told you 
can also get it at wall paper companies, 


though I have never tried this kind. 
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Why not get discarded paper from 
typing classes to use for head writing 
practice, for writing stories, or for 
wrappers for mailing papers? 
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Have You Your Copy of 


Specimen Headline Schedule Charts 


Prepared For The 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


By Charles F. Troxell, Adviser to “The Frankford High Way,” Frankford, Philadelphia, High School, 
prominent in Columbia and Pennsylvania School Press work and author of the New York Herald-Tribune’s 
“Make-Up and Typography for School Newspapers,” issued in collaboration with the C. S. P. A. and other 


press associations, and 
William E. Brecht of Philadelphia, printer to many of that city’s leading school publications. 


And just to show we are not the only ones who be lieve it to be a unique contribution to the literature of 
the school press field:— 


“We both feel that it is one swell job, some thing that fills a long-felt want. The students 
should rise up and call the editors blessed.” 
JOHN A. BACKUS, and GILBERT P. FARRAR, 
Typographic Experts of the American Type Founders. 


50c To Members; 75c To Non-Members. Reductions In Quantity Orders. 


Staff Members of Member Publications 
Are Eligible For This Emblem 


In response to the request of staff members of C. S. P. A. member- 
publications, this emblem, in pin or charm form, was designed to indi- 


cate publication affiliation and individ ual association with this organization. 


Faculty Advisers Must Endorse Each Application For It. Gold-Filled At Fifty Cents. 





“prim’er (prim/’er}, n any small book of elementary principles of a subject. 


As he sat in the school at his primer. Chaucer.” 
So says Webster’s New International Dictionary as one of the definitions of a “primer.” 


And as a “small book of elementary principles” we recommend the 


Primer of 


School Newspaper Technique 


to the adviser, the staff member or anyone interested in the “elementary principles” governing the writing, 


editing and publishing of a school newspaper or in news or journalistic writing. 


ee 


not a complete outline,” says the Foreword, but “written to let you review rapidly the outstanding 
and most important factors Do not read it with the impression that it will be a magic sesame to the 
realm of the elite in school journalism a companion volume to many good texts no statement 


dogmatic.” 


What is in it? 
Here’s the 
Table of Contents 


Foreword 


I. A. Make-Up and General Appearances 
B. Headlines 


II. Writing: Technique and Content 
1. News 
2. Sports News 
3. Features 
Humor 
4. Editorials 
III. Advertising 
Complimentary Advertising 
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IV. General Considerations 


Incidentally, each section has its carefully selected bibliography and the outline follows the scoring sheets 


which advisers in service have prepared. 


To Members, 15c; To Non-Members, 25c—Reduc ticns For Quantity Orders. 
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